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JUST TO REMIND YOU— 


Of the North American Wildlife Conference, 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 3 to 7. 


Of the Fifth Annual meeting of the Federa- 


tion of Sportsmen’s Clubs, Harrisburg, Feb. 12. 
To Send in Your Game Kill Reports 


To Feed Game and to Get Others to Help 
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Watch the March issue for a detailed account 


of the regulations governing the beaver season. 
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PROGRESS 


T has been customary, at the end of each calendar 

year, for the Board of Game Commissioners, as the 
trustees of their contributions, to give the sportsmen of 
this Commonwealth a summarization of the progress of 
activities in the utilization of the Hunters’ License Fund. 
As each of these are reviewed, I feel confident that you 
will agree that the fund has been commendably and 
justifiably administered. 


To advance the game lands program in 1935, the Board 


acquired title to 37,964 acres of State Game Lands, open 
for public hunting, except small acreages set aside as 
refuges, thereby increasing the total area acquired since 
1920 to 491,318 acres, widely distributed in 217 town- 
ships within 51 counties. A conservative estimated value 
of these half million acres, including the buildings there- 
on, was placed at $2,302,207.00. In addition to the lands 
already owned, 46,736 acres were under contract for 
purchase at the end of the year. 


Firmly convinced that the Game Refuge System is 
the basis of natural propagation and protection for game 
birds and game animals, the Board established 13 ad- 
ditional refuges, one which is a migratory game bird 
refuge within the Pymatuning Reservoir in Crawford 
County. This is the first migratory game refuge in this 
Commonwealth. A total of 192 refuges, aggregating 
182,499 acres, are now maintained by the Board. 


Fire insurance, in the form of a primary system of 
passable roads, with planting and cutting operations to 
increase food and cover, as well as the construction of 
the 40-acre dam on State Game Lands No. 56 in Bucks 
County, are practically completed. Large quantities of 
acquatic plants for migratory waterfowl were planted 
within the migratory game refuge at the Pymatuning 
Dam to insure an adequate food supply with prospective 
additional plantings this spring. 


Educational work has been continued with a view of 
stimulating greater interest in providing more game 
food, including the distribution of a new and enlarged 
Bulletin, “More Food for Upland Game.” 


The interest in hunting is gratifying when it is con- 
sidered that both the resident and non-resident hunting 
license sales of 1935 will generously exceed those of 1934. 
A heavy increase in special licenses has also resulted, 
which include Taxidermist’s, Ferret Owner’s and 
Breeders’, Propagating, Collector’s Licenses, Fur 
Dealer’s, Fur Farming, and Field Trials. 


Prosecutions for violations of the Game Laws con- 
tinued on about the same level, with more than 2,000 


prosecutions, producing revenues of approximately $40,- 
000.00. 


Bounties in the amount of $100,074 were paid on Wild- 
cats, Gray Foxes, Weasels and Goshawks as follows: 
131 Wildcats, $1,965.00; 8,315 Gray Foxes, $33,260.00; 
62,599 Weasels, $62,599.00; 450 Goshawks, $2,250.00. 


Artificial propagation, under the administration of the 
Commission, had one of the most favorable years in its 
history, with game releases in the following quantities: 
Ringnecked Pheasants 45,398; Bobwhite Quail 9,181; 
Wild Turkeys, 3,593; Hungarian Partridges 200; Ducks 
612; Rabbits 108; and more than 10,000 day-old 
pheasant chicks shipped to sportsmen for rearing, as 
well as thousands of pheasant eggs distributed. 


Game Purchases for distribution were materially in- 
creased with the purchase of 77,000 cottontail rabbits, 
also large quantities of raccoons, fox squirrels and male 
ringnecked pheasants, to supplement the birds released 
from the Game Farms. 


Visualizing still further their expansion in 1936, the 
Board has approved many important plans, chief among 
them being a survey of game and proper restocking 
cover and the acquisition of abandoned farm lands for 
upland game near the larger centers of population. A 
cooperative plan with sportsmen’s organizations, who 
agreed to retain young ringnecked pheasants until the 
proper age for liberation, as well as the Commission’s 
plan of holding pheasants at the game farms for spring 
distribution to increase natural propagation, undoubted- 
ly will react favorably upon the quantity of birds avail- 
able for shooting next fall. 


Finally a coordinated plan of office organization was 
adopted, also a plan for the re-organization and improve- 
ment of the field staff, including the further development 
of the Game Commission’s Training School, was formal- 
ly adopted and will soon be placed in operation. 


The Commission aims to develop more effective game 
management practices and to increase the general 
efficiency of the work during the current year. 


NICHOLAS BIDDLE, 
President. 
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Board of Game Commissioners—Left to right: 








William G. Fluke, Saxton; Samuel C. Castner, Williamsport; Robert Lamberton, 










Franklin; Nicholas Biddle, President, Jenkintown; J. Q. Creveling, Vice-President, Wilkes-Barre; Frank B. Foster, Phoenixville; 
Ross L. Leffler, McKeesport; A. W. Lee, Jr., Clearfield; Seth Gordon, Executive Secretary, Harrisburg. 


CURRENT TOPICS 


THE BOARD DECLARES OPEN 
BEAVER SEASON 


The Board of Game Commissioners, at its 
meeting on January 15 and 16, declared a 
state-wide open season on the killing of 
beavers from March 16 to March 31, in- 
clusive. This action was taken only after 
a thorough study was made of the entire 
beaver situation throughout the Common- 
wealth, although it had the previous en- 
dorsement of a great many sportsmen’s as 
sociations, the Commission’s field officers 
and many private industries which suffered 
as a result of the depredations of these 
animals. 

Reports at a recent supervisor’s meeting 
held in Harrisburg were very alarming in 
that they cited the destruction of thousands 
of acres of excellent woodcock and grouse 
territory and winter deer feeding grounds, 
leaving these areas nothing more than bar- 
ren wastelands covered with black muck 
in which nothing grows. Furthermore, 
some of the finest fishing streams were said 
to have been completely ruined. The water 
in many unoccupied dams became stagnant 
and, in many cases, the acidity of the water 
increased to the extent that no game fish 
whatever could exist. Many objections also 
were received from mill owners who com- 
plained of the clogging of their raceways, 
to the extent that they had to cease opera- 
tions until the animals were removed. 
Everything to relieve conditions in those 
centers of the greatest beaver population 
having failed, and the expense of trapping 
and removing the animals to other locations 
being almost prohibitive and accomplishing 
no large reduction of the species, the Board 
was forced to resort to more drastic means 
in order to relieve the situation before an- 
other year passed by. 

A full report of the regulations under 
which the season will be operated will be 


published and given to all newspapers and 
sportsmen’s at the earliest 
possible date. 

The trapping of beavers will be limited 
only to regularly licensed resident hunters 
of the State, although land-owners and 
members of their families may trap upon 
lands on which they reside without a license 
but not on adjacent lands, unless they se- 


associations 


cure a license. No one individual may set 
more than ten traps nor take more than 
four beavers. Any animals in excess of 


that number must be delivered to a salaried 


officer of the Game Commission within 
twenty-four hours. 
All beaver hides must be examined and 


tagged by an official of the Commission be- 
fore they may be sold or otherwise disposed 
of. 


These are the high spots covering the 
season. The full regulations will appear 
in the March number. 


The season on skunks was extended to 
include the entire month of March. 





GAME IS STARVING 


Help your local Game Protector to 


feed it. No seed stock will survive 
unless you act promptly. Do your 
share. 











TAKES NEW POST 

S. Weston Scott, Hershey, Game Food and 
Cover Investigator of the Game Commission, 
has been appointed head of the Safety Di- 
vision in the Revenue Department and 
assumed his duties February 1. Mr. Scott 
is the author of a number of articles on 
highway safety and served on safety coun- 
cils in New York, Delaware and Philadel- 
phia. The best wishes of the whole depart- 
ment go with Mr. Scott. 


NATIONAL WILDLIFE 
CONFERENCE 


SETH GORDON 


The greatest assembly of conservationists 
in the United States will congregate in 
Washington, D. C., February 3 to 7 to take 
part in a North American Wildlife Confer- 
ence called by President Roosevelt, and de- 
veloped by a special committee selected by 
him. 

The two major purposes of this great 
gathering are to secure from every con- 
servation agency in the country the recogni- 
tion and support of our wildlife resources, 
and to organize a general Federation of all 
Wildlife phases in North America. 

Every state conservation department in 
the United States will be represented and 
thousands of invitations also are being sent 
to prominent sportsmen throughout the 
country, and it is my sincere hope that 
Pennsylvania will be well represented. Dele- 
gates from every sportsmen’s association in 
the State should be present if at all pos- 
sible. 

One 
ever 
committee 


constructive programs 
been prepared by a 
twenty-two distin- 
guished citizens appointed by President 
Roosevelt, all of whom are actively en- 
gaged in some branch of wildlife conserva- 
tion. This committee is headed by F. A. 
Silcox, Chief United States Forester. 

In my former position as Secretary of the 
Wildlife Institute I naturally took a lot of 
interest in the formulation of these plans 
and have made repeated trips to Washing- 
ton to assist in culminating them. The con- 
ference is going to be one of the greatest 
things of its kind ever undertaken and 
should have the full support of everyone in 
attendance. The policies adopted will pro- 
vide a means for safe-guarding our national 
resources for all time to come. 


of the most 
undertaken has 
comprising 









FEDERATION TO MEET 
FEBRUARY 12 


The Pennsylvania Federation of Sports- 
men’s Clubs will hold their fifth annual 
meeting in Harrisburg on Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 12 (Lincoln’s Birthday). The meet- 
ing will convene in the House Caucus 
Chambers at the Capitol. All Sportsmen 
are invited to attend. Every County should 
have their delegate present. The Federa- 
tion is also trying to arrange for reduced 
rates on the railroad to Harrisburg and 
return that day. Contact your local rail- 
way agent for further advice. 

The meeting will start promptly at 9:30 
A. M., and all resolutions should be in the 
hands of the Secretary, Dr. C. A. Mortimer, 
at least five days before. The Directors 
will have a meeting the evening of February 
11th, at the Penn-Harris Hotel, to go over 
plans for the conference. The delegates 
from the various counties should have cre- 
dentials from the President or Secretary 
of their county or division so that two or 
more delegates will not claim the right to 
vote for one county. 


HOW TRAPPERS CAN SAVE 
MONEY 


Sportsmen of Pennsylvania can save the 
trappers and others who probate weasels 
considerable money and at the same time 
eliminate a big item of expense to the Game 
Commission. Hundreds of men and boys 
send in bounty claims every time they catch 
a weasel, for which $1.00 is paid, and for 
which a single affidavit unless taken before 
a game official, costs 25c. If they retained 
the pelts until they had accumulated, say 
six to ten, one affidavit would suffice for 
the entire lot. Bounty forms contain places 
for ten weasels and the affidavit for that 
many can be executed for 50c. 

You can see, therefore, that the probating 
of a single weasel, particularly by those 
who make frequent catches, is rather costly 
both to the trapper and to the Commission. 
Instead of sending in a single weasel, game 
officials suggest that the hides be dried and 
hung in a cool place until several are ac- 
cumulated. Keep the hides away from cats 
and mice, use the weasel carcass for bait 
and the number will soon increase to ten. 


V. T. Warfel, superintendent of the Jor- 
dan State Game Farm writes that in a 
two and half acre rearing field containing 
three hundred and eighty ringnecked pheas- 
ants, two nests of rabbits, in plain view, 
were undisturbed by these birds. 


GAME PROTECTORS TO AID IN 
FEEDING PROGRAM 


The Game Commission through the cour- 
tesy of the Department of Forests and 
Waters has been given an opportunity to 
cooperate in the construction of a reason- 
able number of small game feeding stations 
near CCC camps and District Game Pro- 
tectors and Refuge Keepers in the vicinity 
of these areas are going to wholeheartedly 
assist in this most essential program. 

As soon as the shelters are constructed 


the personnel of the camps will see to it 
that food is distributed from time to time. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


“We have observed more Cooper’s, Sharp- 
shinned and Goshawks than ever before and 
they have been playing havoc with game 
hereabouts.”—Leroy Jones, Schuylkill 
County. 

“The stocking of wild turkeys in this 

county was a big success and they soon 
learned how to keep away from the hunters 
during the open season.’”—W. W. Britton, 
Franklin County. 
_, “Sportsmen report several coveys of Hun- 
garian Partridges. The season for large and 
small game was very good, except that rab- 
bits were scarce.”’—Edward L. Shields, Arm- 
strong County. 

“The hunters’ licenses issued in this 
county for 1935 exceeded any former year.” 
—Walter Pattison, Erie County. 

“Many Goshawks have invaded this 
county and this will be tough on the ruffed 
grouse. Natural food for game is scarce 
too.’—Robert E. Latimer, Schuylkill County. 

“We have observed many coveys of Hun- 
garian Partridges in the county, although 
rasbits are scarce.’—Bruce P. Yeager, 
Northumberland County. 

“The opening of the game season is legal 
ground for excusing a juror,” declared a 
Florida judge. “To prevent a man from 





Game Food Bulletin 

Sportsmen and lovers of wildlife 
will be interested in knowing that 
Bulletin No. 11, “More Food for Up- 
land Game,” has been revised and 
enlarged and is now available for 
distribution. This popular booklet is 
now in its fourth edition. It in- 
cludes suggestions for planting vari- 
ous kinds of trees, shrubs and vines 
to provide food and cover for wild- 
life, winter feeding, and other valu- 
able information. 











going hunting or fishing is a cruel and un- 
usual procedure which is prohibited under 
the constitution and, in my opinion, is legal 
grounds for excusing a juror.” 

“Squirrels, chipmunks and other small 
rodents,” says J. I. Mielke, U. S. Forest 
Service, “appear to be unwitting allies of 
man in his fight against the white pine’s 
most destructive disease, blister rust.’”” Mr. 
Mielke, declares that he has observed these 
little animals eating the fungus-caused blis- 
ters on the twigs of the afflicted twigs. 

A privately owned tract of 1500 acres in 
Brown County, Indiana, has been set aside 
for archers. 

A rabbit stole an apple from the lumber- 
jacket that H. R. Foose, Elliottsburg, Pa., 
had laid on the ground while he was cutting 
wood recently. When Elliott, a rural letter 
earrier, searched the pockets of the jacket 
for the apple he was surprised to find it 
missing. Upon looking around he spied 
the culprit munching the fruit. 

“Three-fourths of the male deer killed in 
Perry County last season had fine racks— 
seven and eight points. Few Y’s were 
killed.”—W. S. Briner, Elliottsburg. 

The New Bloomfield Hunting Club al- 
ways secured its legal limit of bucks, but 
during the past season, it failed to get a 
single deer. On one drive they reported 





A FINE BULLETIN 

The Board of Game Commissioners is in 
receipt of a fine bulletin—a silver anni- 
versary booklet of the West Chester Bird 
Club of which Mr. Isaac G. Roberts is presi- 
dent. The bulletin is nicely illustrated, con- 
tains the names of the officers and gives 
an account of the Silver Anniversary ex- 
ercises that took place in June. 

It was in 1890 that the West Chester Bird 
Club was organized by Clyde E. Ehinger, 
M.D., when Dr. and Mrs. Ehinger became 
a part of the faculty of the West Chester 
Teachers College. Early mornilg walks by 
members of the club have continued ever 
since and reports of this club’s activities 
have contributed much to the ornitholigical 
records of the State. 


STOLEN GUN RETRIEVED 


Recently the GAME News carried an an- 
nouncement of a rifle stolen from the De- 
partment store of Sears & Roebuck, 
Harrisburg. We have been advised that a 
druggist in Allentown, who is a reader of 
the GamMge News, recently purchased several 
firearms from a young man and, becoming 
suspicious, checked the numbers and found 
the gun in question. The boy and an elder 
companion who was on parole from the 
penitentiary were apprehended. 


BOOK REVIEWS 

Michigan Waterfowl Management by Miles 
David Pirnie in charge of the W. K. Kel- 
logg Bird Sanctuary for Michigan State 
College. Contains over 200 illustrations, 
chiefly by the author with cover design by 
Dr. George M. Sutton. Published by the 
Department of Conservation, Game Division, 
Lansing, Michigan. This book is of tre- 
mendous interest for all those interested in 
waterfowl management. 

Wild Fowl Decoys by Joel Barber. This 
unusual book is of deep interest to all duck 
shooters and wiidfowlers. It contains 120 
remarkable illustrations and is an ideal text 
book. Published by Windward House, New 
York. 

Hawks of North America by John Bichard 
May and illustrated by Allan Brooks and 
Roger Tory Peterson, is the last word in 
presenting field identification and feeding 
habits of our winged predators. It is pub- 
lished by the National Association of Audu- 
bon Societies, 1775 Broadway, New York. 





seeing thirty deer, most of which were does 
and a few spike bucks. 

Curt Taylor, of Dimock, had killed his 
first buck and had it hanging up in front 
of Camp Restmore near State Game Lands 
No. 35. I am always seeking information 
concerning these kills so I started the usual 
line of questions. First at what distance 
the deer was shot, which proved to be about 
forty yards. Next, how he came to see the 
deer, to which he replied he had walked past 
the animal and turning around spotted it. 
I then asked what the deer was doing. He 
replied, “You would ask that, but since you 
have asked for it, here it is. He was sitting 
in his nest when I shot him.”—R. C. Ander- 
son, Montrose. 
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Half-Million Acres of State Game Lands 





Y JANUARY 1, 1936, the aggregate area 

of State Game Lands purehased from 
the Game Fund, and for which the Common- 
wealth had definitely and finally taken title, 
amounted to almost a _ half-million acres. 
The area called for in the innumerable 
deeds of conveyance to the Commonwealth 
obtained since the land purchase program 
got under way in 1920 totalled 491,318 acres. 
This acreage is distributed in 51 of the 67 
counties of the State and 217 townships. 
The total consideration paid was $1,769,818, 
not including cost of surveying the boundary 
lines and searching of the titles. In addi- 
tion, at that time a total of 46,736 acres were 
under contract for purchase. Of this, sur- 
veys were completed for 25,558 acres, and 
examination of titles was practically com- 
pleted for 19,781 acres. 

The prediction was made a little more 
than five years ago that in 1935 the half- 
million acre mark would be reached. That 
goal was not quite fulfilled insofar as ac- 
tual acreage conveyed was concerned. But, 
as the 46,736 acres under contract for pur- 
chase had previously received Board ap- 
proval, funds were available to pay for 
them, and actual conveyance depended only 
on completion of boundary surveys and as- 
surance that good merchantable titles were 
obtainable, most of the contracted acreage 
could be considered, for all intents and pur- 
poses, as having been purchased. There- 
fore, it is but logical to assume that the 
prediction made more than five years ago 
was, in reality, realized. 

The question is frequently asked, what 
acreage of game lands the Commission ulti- 
mately expects to acquire. It is a pertinent 
question but no definite answer can be given 
as there are too many unknown factors in- 


volved. A larger proportion of funds ac- 
cruing from the 75e from each resident 
hunting license, earmarked by law for the 
purchase of lands and the maintenance of 
the system of game refuges and public 
hunting grounds, than heretofore will now 
be used for developing present holdings. 
Maintenance costs must, of necessity, in- 
crease as acreage increases. Then, too, no 
one can even guess at this time what 
changes may be made in existing provisions 
of law in this connection or what new poli- 
cies the Board may find it necessary or 
advisable to adopt from year to year to 
provide better hunting. 

During the period from 1920, when the 
first lands were acquired, until 1927, when 
additional funds were provided for the ac- 
quisition of lands, title for 92,640 acres 
passed into the Commonwealth for use of 
the Game Commission and the sportsmen of 
the State. During the next ten-year period 
title for 398,678 acres was obtained, or an 
average of 39,868 acres per year. The acre- 
age conveyed during the first three years 
after the 75c increase went into effect in 
1927 was low as considerable time was re- 
quired to secure purchase options on de- 
sirable territory and in getting survey and 
title work in smoother running order. In 
contrast to this, during the five-year period 
just ended, the average conveyed by years 
was 59,376 acres. 

However, such an average cannot be 
maintained during the next five-year period 
unless unlooked-for and unexpected addi- 
tional funds should, in some way, be made 
available, and this the writer has not 
thought of even suggesting. 

Since writing the article entitled “The 
Land Purchase Program,” which appeared 


By W. GARD. CONKLIN 


Members of Ott’s 
Fork Club, Lycoming 
County, with camp 
quota of large big- 
racked deer and one 
bear. Game _ refuges 
will perpetuate the 
sport of large game 
hunting for all time 
to come. 


in the January, 1936, issue of the GAME 
NEws, title for the following tracts of land 
has been secured : 


Lycoming County: 

J. H. Cochran and McCormick Estates, 
2,160.6 acres. This tract is situate on 
Larrys Creek in Mifflin and Coganhouse 
Townships, and has been designated State 
Game Lands No. 114. 


Columbia County: 

Dr. R. W. Miller, 282.3 acres. This tract 
became part of State Game Lands No. 58, 
now comprising 9,165.6 acres. 


Northumberland and Montour Counties: 
Whitmer-Steele Co. ...... 1,071.3 acres 
Shuman-Raker Lumber Co. 62.5 acres 





1,133.8 acres 

These two tracts connect and are situate 

on Montour Mountain, between Danville 

and Northumberland, and have been desig- 
nated State Game Lands No. 115. 


Pike County: 

Elizabeth Roche, 1,678.3 acres. This tract 
is located in Lackawaxon and _ Shohola 
Townships, between the towns of Greeley 
and Shohola, and has been designated State 
Game Lands No. 116. It is the first tract 
acquired in Pike County. 


Huntingdon County: 

R. D. Whitsel, 564.7 acres. This tract 
connects with one originally purchased from 
Edward M. Greene in 1934, and is now con- 
sidered part of State Game Lands No. 99, 
comprising 1,888.1 acres. 


Somerset County: 





Samuel H. McKee ........ 1,256.5 acres 
County Commissioners 190.1 acres 
Harrison R. Moon ....... 188.0 acres 

1,634.6 acres 


These three tracts, situate in Turkeyfoot 
Township, connect with lands recently ac- 
quired and designated State Game Lands 
No. 111, now comprising 2,925.5 acres. 


Berks and Schuylkill Counties: 

Reading Trust Company, Trustee for the 
heirs of William and Benjamin Taylor, 884 
acres. This tract became part of State 
yame Lands No. 110 on the Blue Mountain, 
west of the Schuylkill River, now contain- 
ing 5,923.9 acres. 
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Special Licenses 


HUS far very little has been written 

in the GAME NEws with respect to the 
issuance of special licenses by the Board of 
Game Commissioners, as authorized by Acts 
of the General Assembly of Pennsylvania. 
In view of the widespread interest regard- 
ing the kinds of licenses issued, when re- 
quired, the fees, etc., it has been deemed 
advisable to make information on this sub- 
ject available to the readers of the GAME 
News and their friends, in brief but au- 
thentic form. 

On May thirty-first of each year all spe- 
cial licenses expire regardless of the date 
issued. At the expiration of any special li- 
cense, the holder thereof is required to file 
a sworn statement, on blanks supplied by 
the Board, covering all of his transactions 
thereunder, before a renewal license may be 
granted. The holder of each license shall 
keep a record of all transactions under his 
license, and such record, together with all 
premises, must be open to inspection upon 
demand of any member or officer of the 
Board. 

Proper blanks to make application for 
any special license may be secured, upon re- 
quest, from the Board of Game Commis- 
sioners, Harrisburg. 

Licenses cannot be issued immediately 
upon receipt of application and remittance, 
as all applications are subject to necessary 
approvals, which not only protect holders 
of special licenses, but all sportsmen who 
have occasion to deal with such licensees. 
Persons desiring special licenses should, 
therefore, keep this in mind and file their 
applications several weeks in advance of 
the time the licenses are desired. 

Information concerning the kinds of li- 
censes issued and the fees (when required) 
are as follows: 

Taxidermy License: A person in posses- 
sion of this license is authorized, by law, 
to receive from any person any bird or ani- 
mal that has been legally or accidentally 
killed, and to keep such specimen, or any 
part thereof, in possession indefinitely, and 
to tan or cure or mount the same, either 
himself or through any legitimate employe; 
and to sell or dispose of any unclaimed 
specimen within the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania for the mounting charge only. 
It is unlawful for any person within Penn- 
Sylvania to practice taxidermy for profit 
without a license issued by the Board. The 
fee for this license is $25.00 and may be 
issued only to persons who have served a 
regular apprenticeship for three years in a 
museum of recognized standing or in the 
establishment of a qualified and licensed 
taxidermist. A correspondence course in 
taxidermy cannot be considered the equival- 
ent of the apprenticeship required by law. 
A license is not required to mount specimens 
for your own private collection. 

Game Propagating License: This license 
may be issued to any person residing within 
the Commonwealth and of the age of 
twenty-one years, or upwards. It author- 
izes the holder thereof to breed or raise 
game of any kind, and to sell the same, 
dead or alive, or the eggs of game 
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birds, at any time, under certain regulations 
provided by law. The fee for this license is 
$1.00. This license is not required when 
game is bred or raised and released for 
stocking purposes in a wild state or sold 
to the Board, or raised only for home con- 
sumption. All breeding stock, however, must 
be secured in a legal manner; namely, pur- 
chased from a licensed dealer. (See in- 
formation elsewhere in this article concern- 
ing inspection of game imported for propa- 
gating purposes.) 

Fur Farming License: This license au- 
thorizes the holder thereof, who must reside 
within this Commonwealth and be of the 
age of twenty-one years, or upwards, to 
raise animals classed as fur-bearing ani- 
mals, which includes the mink, muskrat, 
opossum, otter, skunk (commonly called 
polecat) and the beaver, for commercial 
purposes. The license fee is $1.00. The 


breeding stock must be secured in a legal 
namely, 


manner ; purchased from licensed 
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taken alive 


dealers, or 
season for taking such animals. 


during the open 
Two kinds 
of licenses are issued: One to raise fur- 
bearing animals in enclosures or pens, which 
authorizes the holder to give away or sell 
the animals at any time under regulations 
prescribed by the Game Law; the other 
authorizes the holder to operate a fur farm, 
without fencing, on marshes or other areas 
naturally inhabited or stocked with musk- 
rats. Fur-bearing animals raised under a 
license, on a marsh or other area not fenced 
cannot be killed or pelted, except during the 
open season for the taking of fur-bearing 
animals. 

Fur Dealers Licenses: There are three 
kinds of licenses issued: A $5.00 license, 
which authorizes the holder thereof to pur- 
chase raw furs and to sell the same within 
this State to residents of this Common- 
wealth in possession of a $10.00 Fur Deal- 
er’s License; a $10.00 license, which author- 
izes the holder thereof to purchase or re- 
ceive raw furs for commercial purposes; and 
a $50.00 license, known as a Non-Resident 
Fur Dealer’s License, which authorizes the 





holder thereof to come into this Common- 
wealth for the purpose of purchasing or re- 
ceiving raw furs from trappers or residents 
of Pennsylvania in possession of $10.00 Fur 
Dealer’s Licenses. 

Collecting License: This license author- 
izes the holder to collect birds, their nests 
with eggs found therein, and animals pro- 
tected by the Game Law, for exhibition in 
public museums or for scientific study or 
school instruction. The Game Commission, 
in cooperation with the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Bureau Biological 
Survey, has established a-policy to restrict 
the number of such licenses. The fee for 
this license is $1.00. 

Ferret, Fitch and Weasel Owner’s License: 
In justifiable cases where persons engaged 
in commercial fruit growing, selling of 
grains and feeds, merchandising, farming, 
etc., can prove that excessive damage is 
being done by rats, the Game Commission 
will after all other control measures have 


failed, consider applications for such li- 
censes. The fee is $1.00 for each ferret, 
fitch or weasel in possession. Under no 


circumstances shall a ferret, fitch or weasel 
be ordered or purchased until the person 
desiring to keep same is in possession of 
the license issued by the Board. The Game 
Law prohibits the use of ferrets, fitches 
or weasels for hunting hares or rabbits, and 
makes unlawful their possession alive in 
the field or forests, or in any vehicle upon 
the highways or railways. 

Ferret, Fitch and Weasel Breeder's Li- 
cense: It is unlawful for any person to 
brecd or to sell ferrets, fitches or weasels 
without first obtaining a proper license, the 
fee for which is $25.00. It is unlawful for 
any breeder or dealer in ferrets, fitches or 
weasels, or any common carrier, or the 
agent of any common carrier, to deliver any 
ferret, fitch or weasel to any person within 
this Commonwealth, unless the person to 
whom such animal is to be sold or delivered 
shall possess a proper license to have such 
animal in possession. 

Field Trial Permit: Under the Game 
Law, as amended by the 1935 General As- 
sembly, the fee for this permit was reduced 
from $20.00 to $5.00. During the month of 
March, these permits may be issued to hold 
field meets or trials for all dogs. From 
April 1st to August 19th, inclusive, permits 
may be issued to hold field meets or trials 
for dogs used only with led game animals. 
During the training season, which extends 
from the twentieth day of August to the 
last day of February, next following, a per- 
mit is not necessary to hold field meets or 
trials. Field trial permits are not valid 
for the license year, but only for the trial 
or meet, which shall be indicated in the 
application. 

Inspection of Living Game: It is unlaw- 
ful to bring into or sell within this Common- 
wealth living game of any kind, either birds 
or animals, that have been imported from 
any other State or Nation, or to release 
within this Commonwealth for propagating 
purposes, imported game of any kind, ex- 

(Turn to page 15) 
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ISUALIZE, if possible, a path wide 
enough for a pedestrian, cut through 
a dense woods, and extending from the At- 
lantic seaboard at New York, westwardly, 
to a point one hundred and fifty miles be- 
yond the Yellowstone National Park in 
Wyoming; or one extending in a North and 
South direction, and stretching from Harris- 
burg to a point near Miami, Florida, and 
back to its starting point. Either one of 
these paths would represent the total length 
of line traversed by the surveyors for the 
Game Commission during the five year pe- 
riod preceding June 1, 1935. The reason 
this particular length of time is chosen is 
because it represents those years during 
which the writer was intimately associated 
with the Game Land surveys, and for which 
more detailed records have been kept. If 
the miles of line traversed by surveys made 
prior to the time mentioned above, and ex- 
tending back to the inception of land pur- 
chase surveys for the Game Commission, 
were taken into consideration, an additional 
65 per cent should be added to the distances 
given above. This would make a total, 
which has been covered by surveying crews, 
of almost fourteen times the length of the 
Mason-Dixon line. 

During the five years previously men- 
tioned, the actual length of line which was 
surveyed by engineers for the Game Com- 
mission was 2,032.5 miles. This distance 
represents the boundaries of 370 tracts of 
land, contained in as many separate land 
purchase contracts entered into and located 
in forty-eight counties of the State, and 
comprise a total area of 297,173.0 acres— 
an area slightly greater than that included 
in Sullivan County, or about the same area 
as that in Montgomery County. This latter 
area, together with that acquired prior to 
1930, totals an acreage equal to that com- 
prising Schuylkill County. 

Thus it is seen that an extensive program 
of surveys has been carried on in connection 
with land acquisition, and of which very 
little is known any one, except those 
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who are in immediate contact with it. At 
first glance, it seems rather incongruous to 
associate in any way land surveys with any 
program connected with wildlife activities, 
and, undoubtedly, for this reason, when a 
surveying crew is running out lines for the 
Game Commission, they are almost invari- 
ably taken as representing a branch of the 
forestry service, and the surveyor must go 
to some length to explain just whom they 
represent. The reason, of course, is that 
certain tracts of land, varying in size from 
a few acres to several thousand, had been 
contracted for purchase by the Board of 
Game Commissioners through the Bureau 
of Refuges and Lands. As a good title must 
be obtained for each of these tracts, dating 
from the immediate granfor back to the 
Commonwealth of Proprietaries from which 
the tract originated, the surveys are made 
for a threefold purpose; first, to locate the 
boundaries of the tract; second, to obtain 
information for determining the accurate 
acreage; and, third, to assist the abstractor 
in the title search. The surveys and title 
searches are so closely related, that it is 
next to impossible to complete the one with- 
out the other, and to be sure the convey- 
ance of the tract to the Board in the name 
of the Commonwealth is free and clear of all 
clouds and encumbrances which may have 
appeared in the title. 

It may seem, as the for drawing 
comparisons of work performed, that the 
length of boundary line surveyed has been 
stressed rather than making the acreage in- 
volved the outstanding feature. The reason 
for this is, that the boundary lines 
sentials with which the surveyor deals and 
with which he has the greatest number of 
problems. The acreage may be considered as 
one of the major factors by which the fi- 
nancial consideration is calculated, when 
the contract for sale is made, and finally 
when the deed of conveyance to the Com- 
monwealth is prepared, but it is the least 
of the surveyor’s worries, when performing 
the actual field work. 

Great difficulties are encountered when 
running out the boundary lines, since the 
areas surveyed are mostly in remote 
tions, difficult to reach, and which generally 
require a great deal of walking before the 
real work is started for the day. The 
physical side of this work is made up of a 
continuous brushing out and removal of 


basis 


are es- 


sec- 





scrub trees, grape vines and briars. The 
lines traverse steep hills and high moun- 
tains, follow along precipitous and stony 
cliffs, and cross swamps and streams of 
varying widths. None of these seeming bar- 
riers can be side-stepped to make the work 
easier or to accelerate its progress, since 
one of the fundamental principles of sur- 
veying is to relocate the boundaries along 
the lines where they were originally estab- 
lished. This one outstanding rule and law 
is what places land surveying on an en- 
tirely different basis from that on which 
it is generally considered. To the uniniti- 
ated, it is thought to be one of the more 
elementary branches of surveying, but, on 
the contrary, it is both technical and dif- 
ficult. In wholesale operations of this 
character, a great deal of preliminary of- 


fice work must be done before the field 
work is undertaken. The surveyor must 
then make a careful examination of the 


tract on which he is working, endeavoring 
to find the original location of the corners 
along its boundary, and to definitely identify 
them as such. Almost invariably, the or- 
iginal living monuments marking’ these 
corners have been destroyed, particularly, 
in the case of tracts for which warrants 
were issued prior to the middle of the last 
century. This is because, in a large major- 
ity of the monuments were either 
trees or posts, which have long since been 
cut down, rotted away or destroyed by fire, 
and replaced at the time of later surveys. 
Of all the many thousand corners, which 
have been found by the surveyors when 
traversing the aforementioned boundaries, to 
the writer’s knowledge, there are not over 
a dozen living monuments which have been 
definitely identified as such. There are a 
few old trees bearing the original marks 
blazed on them by the surveyor of over a 


cases, 


(Turn to page 14) 
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HATEVER positions of importance the 
various plans of conservation hold 
none, I. believe, merit more attention than 
that of food. This subject is more likely 
to receive the more serious thoughts and 
consideration at the end of a two or three 


mile hike under an increasingly heavy load - 


of corn upon ones back. Particularly, I 
should add, after the second or third trip. 

Seriously, a real appreciation of the food 
problem cannot be gained unless one has 
associated himself with a winter’s feeding 
program. Whatever pleasure and satisfac- 
tion one derives from participation in such 
program can hardly deter him from devel- 
oping some very concrete thoughts concern- 
ing the matter of NATURAL food supplies. 


Artificial Feeding 

There is little doubt but that artificial 
feeding is of primary importance; the 
practice is to be encouraged and commended. 
No one will question the results where it 
is assiduously followed. The chief disad- 
vantage is host to the fact that the practice 
lacks thoroughness—unless enormously in- 
creased personnel and funds are made ayail- 
able for this purpose. Remote sections 
where portage is both difficult and expensive 
usually suffer neglect when, indeed, it is 
here food is most desperately needed. An- 
other deterring feature will have rise in the 
thought that this method is but a temporary 
expedient, void of repetition, except through 
the human element which is neither thor- 
ough nor infallible. 

If, then, we agree that artificial feeding 
can in no sense be a substitute for, or re- 
placement of, natural foods what is the 
answer? Simply, the replacement of na- 
tural foods. How? 

It is obvious that the entire plan of con- 
servation, in all its ramifications, is a co- 
operative one. The famed Pennsylvania 
System is founded upon this factor. It will 
rise or fall upon the acceptance or rejection 
of its sportsmen to cooperate in its many 
fields. 


Others Must Help 

No less, then, must we depend upon the 
loyal sportsmen of our State to assist, in a 
most thorough manner, in the rehabilitation 
of food producing trees and shrubs. And 
there is little doubt that when the problem 
is understood and appreciated little else 
need be added to create a genuine incentive 
to launch the program. 

The many organized associations through- 
out the State might profitably add to exist- 
ing committees one of “Food and Cover.” 
Experience has proven that such committee 
can arrange and execute extremely interest- 
ing and far reaching activities. School boys 
and girls, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, in addi- 
tion to many other local organizations, are 
usually glad and willing to cooperate in 
these programs. Aside from the _ benefits 
derived from actual planting there remains, 
always, the deep and lasting impression, 
particularly in boys, of the necessity of 
caring for creatures in the wild. Here is 
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Mr. Walker, who is Asst. District 
Game Protector of Snyder County, 
has spent much time on the study 
of tree grafting and planting and 
has successfully conducted many 
worthwhile experiments. 


developed the desire to save rather than de- 
stroy. 

Obviously, any planting pregram should 
have serious consideration by someone thor- 
oughly familiar with general soil conditions 
in the community where these programs 
occur. An elementary knowledge of plant 
requirements, aside from _ transplanting, 
would be of special value particularly if 
plants are to be grown from seed. In this 
connection the various Farm _ Bureaus, 
County Farm Agents and Garden Clubs may 
be consulted. 


What to Plant 
Materials may be secured from several 
sources including seed, seedlings and various 
cuttings. Groups, or associations equipped 
to plant seed and grow their own seedlings 
may do so very profitably. Others may buy 
seedlings, preferably of the lining-out sizes. 
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These are available at any of the reliable 
nurseries at exceptionally low cost. What- 
ever method is followed the important thing 
is to plant something. Make a start! 

An imposing number of shrubs and vines 
are productive of popular fruits for game. 
Among these the bittersweet, wahoo, grapes 
and sumac readily lend themselves to propa- 
gation by means of cuttings which are easily 
made and quickly planted. The number of 
these made in “wild” plantings may be de- 
termined only by the enthusiasm and de- 
sires of tthe participants since the only 
efforts needed to propagate them are manual 
ones. No general, cultural directions are 
here suggested since such discussion de- 
mands more detail than this topic can cover. 
However, every community will have at its 
disposal sufficient knowledge on the subject 
of plant propagation. 

It is, usually, a safe plan to include in 
natural plantings trees, shrubs and vines 
indigenous to the district where such proj- 
ects occur. However, the following list is 
given as a suggestion if the hardiness of 
any species is a factor involved. 
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Food Planting 


Summer Food ; 

As a summer food the following are 
popular: Shad-bush, chokecherry, Virginia 
Creeper, mulberry, cherry and plum (va- 
rious varieties) elder, blackberry, blueberry, 
dog-wood, grapes and apples, in various 
varieties. Mulberries may be _ profitably 
planted near small fruit orchards to at- 
tract birds away from the cultivated fruits. 

As a winter food; Bittersweet, thorn (in 
variety) wahoo, holly, winterberry, red 
cedar, honeysuckle, bay-berry, buckthorn, 
sumac, mountain ash (in variety) snow- 
berry, Indian currant, viburnum, persim- 
mons, chestnut (mollissima) hazelnut, beech, 
witch-hazel, oak (in variety) walnut, hick 
ory, grapes (in variety). 

It is interesting to note, also, that many 
of the plants suggested above are highly © 
valued for ornamental purposes and may be, 
quite properly, incorporated in home plant- 
ings. A liberal planting of fruit bearing 
materials will not only add a touch of 
beauty to an otherwise dreary scene but, in 
addition, nothing will so much attract and 
hold the friendship of the winter birds. 


FIREPROOF PLANTS 


The Los Angles, California, County Board 
of Supervisors, in cooperation with the Fed- 
eral Forestry Service and C. J. Kraebel, 
head of the California Forest Experiment 
Station, attended a recent demonstration of 
fireproof succulent plants at the Houghton 
Botanical Gardens in Los Angeles in search 
of methods to prevent a repetition of the 
recent Malibu-Altadena forest fires. 

Gasoline saturated sacks are _ ignited 
among the plants without any resultant com- 
bustion. 

The new plants developed at the gardens, 
combine low inflamability, high frost re- 
sistance, drought endurance and ruggedness, 
grow close to the ground, reproduce natur- 
ally, are unpalatable to rodents and wild- 
life and are non-poisonous to humans. The 
supervisors are considering a plan to plant 
them on all fire breaks and burned-over 
areas. 

This seems to be an idea that may help 
to solve some of our own Pennsylvania 
troubles.—Lex Winans, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


Members of the Pennsylvania Game and 
Fish Propagation Association killed three 
hundred and eleven cats within a ten-mile 
radius of Punxsutawney last year, and 
raised and released about four hundred 
ringnecks. 


A new idea has been adopted in Luzerne 
County to keep predators in control and at 
the same time encourage landowners to 
permit sportsmen to gun on their property. 
Messrs. Seth Brown, Hazleton, and J. R. 
Fox, White Haven, have been furnishing the 
names of farmer boys who will accept, as 
gifts, traps for taking fur-bearers. The 
sportsmen are buying the traps for the boys. 
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With the Clubs 


Officials of the Danville State Hospital 
are quite proud of the 670 acres of land 
which have been turned into a game sanctu- 
ary and many species of small game are 
being observed. 


A missing “Corpus delecti’” left Capt. R. 
H. Brown, Co. L. 112th Infantry without 
proof that he bagged a fine doe. Brown 
parked his car in front of his home to 
run in and tell his wife of his good luck 
and when he returned the deer had been 
taken. 


Members of the Community Rod and Gun 
Club recently adopted a very unique plan. 
They located some fields of corn that were 
not husked, bargained with the farmers to 
husk it, one bushel for every ten. When 
finished they had 28 bushels on the cob and 
800 pounds of scratch feed which they used 
for winter feeding. 

Employees on the Hershey Estate Farms, 
near Hershey, Pa., distributed hundreds of 
bushels of corn and scratch feed during the 
recent sleet and snow storms. The Hershey 
farms comprise about 10,000 acres. 

Around Chatham Run and other sections 
in Clinton County reports have been circu- 
lated that an odd animal, larger than a fox, 
has been observed by local residents. Some 
say it is a mountain lion. Likely, it is a 
bob cat or a half-wild shepherd dog. 





The Sturger Rod and Gun Club of Eynon, 
Lackawanna County, comprising only four- 
vermin 


teen members, participated in a 
drive during 1935 that accomplished real 
results, 

They killed 4387 different predators in- 


cluding 198 stray house cats, 5 destructive 
hawks, 76 water snakes, 5 weasels, 40 blue 
jays, and 35 woodchucks. 

The following are some female devotees 
of the hunt who killed antlerless deer: Mrs. 
Henry Benscoter, Mrs. John Geiser and Mrs. 
Harold Geiser, Nescopeck; Mrs. Clyde F. 
Barner, Jr., Williamsport; and Mrs. J. W. 
Gossett, Jr., Harrisburg; Miss Helen Forsha 
and Miss Beulah Pierce, Indiana; Mrs. 
Harry Campbell. Marietta; and Mrs. David 
3uterbaugh, Marian Centre. 
bagged a 
The ani 


Mrs. Carl Coates, Corry, Pa., 
fine trophy—an albino six point. 
mal was killed near Porkey, Pa. 

The Tamaqua Rod and Gun Club, Tama 
qua, has taken over the grounds and lodge 
situated in Owl Creek Valley, where they 
expect to put on some very interesting sport- 
ing events this year. William Yost is presi 
dent and C. Packer Lebo, secretary. Mr. 
Ulrsh, former secretary, and a very active 
member of the association, is now busily 
engaged in making feeding hoppers, which 
will be distributed in suitable places 
throughout the county and filled with grain 
and grit for game birds this winter. 


Mrs. Clyde F. Bar- 
ner, Jr., of Williams- 
port, with doe she 
bagged during recent 
antlerless deer season. 
(Photo, Williamsport 
Grit). 


Venison shot by Amos and Andy, national 
radio comedians, was served at the annual 
banquet of the Pittsburgh Chapter of the 
Izaak Walton League recently. Governor 
George H. Earle, Nicholas Biddle, President 
of the Board of Game Commissioners, 
Grover C. Ladner, Deputy Attorney General 
and Mayor McNair were among the guest 
speakers. The affair, largely attended was 
held at the Hotel Schenley. 


Many sportsmen’s clubs in Pennsylvania 
are purchasing game from their own funds 
and liberating it in their respective counties. 


—- -« 


The State-Centre Game, Fish and Forestry 
Association distributed two hundred bushels 
of scratch feed and nine bushels of corn the 
first week in January in the region of 
Philipsburg. 


Washington County Sportsmen distributed 
a ton of feed for game and protected birds 
the past three weeks, 


The Adams County Fish and Game Asso- 
ciation recently adopted a unique plan to 
replenish game in that county. As the mem- 
bers voted, the club decided to buy rabbits 
and pheasants. Fifty-seven voted for rabbits 
and twenty-four for ringneck pheasants. 
The club will also establish a number of 
dams on the various county streams, co- 
operating with the Department of Forests 


and Waters and the C. C. C. Camps. 


Richard Staub of Titusville, was recently 
appointed Supervisor of the American Trap- 
pers Association. 


WAS AN ACTIVE SPORTSMAN 

E. D. Witwer, who was accidentally 
killed in Potter County during the 1935 bear 
season, was an active sportsman, and an or- 
ganizer of the Cocalico Sportsmen’s Club, 
Denver. He served as its first president and 
until his death was treasurer of the club. 
Game officials and state police have been 
investigating in what manner Witwer was 
killed. He was killed either by a stray 
bullet or shot in mistake for a bear while 
on a stand. 


NEW CLUBS 


The Bedford Valley Sportsmen’s Associa- 


tion, W. C. Nave, President, Ray Whipp, 
Secretary. 

The Rays Cove Sportsmen’s Association. 
Owen J. Ritchey, President; Chester P. 
Price, Secretary. 

The ‘Truxall Sportsmen’s Association, 


Apollo, Pa. William H. James, Secretary. 
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COMMISSIONER FLUKE AT 
HUNTINGDON 

Hon. William G. Fluke, member of the 
board from Saxton, attended and spoke at 
a recent meeting of the Huntingdon County 
Game, Fish and Forestry Association at 
which over one hundred enthusiastic mem- 
bers were present. His very interesting ad- 
dress made those in attendance realize that 
he is a true sportsman at heart. Coming 
from Pennsylvania’s wild turkey belt as he 
does, Mr. Fluke’s. store-house of knowledge 
of these popular game birds makes his sery- 
ices invaluable to the sportsmen. 

The gathering was considered one of the 
finest in the history of the Association. A 
resolution was passed heartily approving the 
appointment of Seth Gordon as Executive 
Secretary of the Board. 


BEAVER CLUB MEETS 


The Beaver Club, a very select and 
ancient order, held its annual meeting at 
the hunting lodge of J. August Beck at 
Williamsport recently with 32 members 
present. This organization comprises a 
group of individuals who have for years 
been interested in conservation of wildlife 
and all have contributed one way or an- 
other to this great work. 

Those attending the recent meeting in- 
cluded: Jene Pearce, Norm Watson, E. E. 
Maley, Phil Shay, Fred A. Heim, Richard 
Gerstell, Chas. Tallman, Samuel C. Castner, 
Homer J. DeWitt, Clyde Maley, W. C. 
Shaffer, Leo C. Williamson, Clyde Harer, 
S. B. Harman, Chas. C. Wright, James J. 
Gleason, H. E. Smith, T. B. Emick, R. G. 
Swigart, James N. Morton, Leo A. Lut- 
tringer, Jr., John Lewis, John Beck, Charles 
Pfeiffer, John Koch, George W. Kohler, 
Oscar L. Harer, Earl S. Greenwood, Herb 
Poff, J. August Beck, Frank F. Crosby. 

Those unable to attend were: Dr. C. S. 
Apgar, Chas. W. Wessell, Leroy Gleason, 
Ralph Eckenstine and Robert Latimer. 


Members of the Conoco- 
cheague Hunting Club, Amber- 
son Walley, Franklin County 
and their 1935 kill. They re- 


ported seeing a large flock of 
wild turkeys the last day of 
deer season, 





COMMISSIONER LAMBERTON AT 
GREENVILLE MEETING 


Honorable Robert Lamberton, Member of 
the Board from Franklin, recently addressed 
one of the biggest gatherings of the Green- 
ville Camp, Mercer County Sportsmen. This 
Association, which has been extremely active 
ever since it was organized, adopted a large 
program for 1936 including the organiza- 
tion of a Junior Sportsmen’s Club, expan- 
sion of social activities, improvement of 
sportsman-farmer relations, game and fish 
restocking, winter feeding and vermin con- 
trol. 


Other speakers on the program included: 
J. C. Gilford, Division Game Supervisor of 
Division F, District Game Protector A. D. 
Ramsey and Refuge Keeper Bert Odette. 
The membership of the Club now numbers 
over four hundred. 


DR. SHANTZ TO HEAD WILDLIFE 
ACTIVITIES 


Dr. Homer L. Shantz, president of the 
University of Arizona, has been appointed 
Chief of the Division of Wildlife Manage- 
ment of the U. S. Forest Service. Dr. Shantz 
was named to this very important position 
by Mr. F. A. Sileox, Chief of the U. S. 
Forest Service. 

“The naming of Dr. Shantz to this newly- 
created post,’ Mr. Silcox said, “brings into 
the Forest Service a man of excellent quali- 
fications, training, understanding and long 
experience in this field of work. He repre- 
sents a scientific and practical viewpoint on 
a subject of increasing national interest.” 

It is quite likely that Dr. Shantz will 
come to Pennsylvania to inspect the Alle- 
gheny National Forest from the standpoint 
of game restoration. 


The Mohnton Game and Fish Protective 
Association of Mohnton, Berks County, 
sponsored a small refuge on a farm near 
that town more than a year ago. The 
farmer turned over 18 acres to this club 
as a protected area in which no gunning 
has been permitted. This refuge contains 
ideal food and cover for quail ringneck 
pheasants and rabbits. The result of this 
experiment has been the increase of small 
game in that section and the Editor was 
told recently that it would be advisable to 
trap some of the rabbits from this refuge 
and remove them to suitable hunting areas 
in the same township. The Club will pay 


the farmer twenty cents apiece for each 
rabbit trapped and removed from _ this 
refuge. 

The Mohnton sportsmen are to be con- 


gratulated on their achievement and their 
good sportsmanship in paying the farmer 
for the removal of these rabbits. This will 
give him some small return from the refuge 
privileges he has granted them, besides the 
open hunting privileges extended the sports- 
ment on the remainder of his land. If 
other farmers can be induced to enter into 
such a cooperative agreement it will go a 
long way toward increasing the game supply 
and insuring more open hunting territory. 


d THERE WITH THE SPORTSMEN 





Eight point buck killed by 
A. G. Shade (in photo) of 


Harrisburg. Weight, 164 Ibs. 
Taken in Sullivan County. 


ARCHERY PRESERVE 


The idea of having an Archery refuge toe 
hunt game with bow and arrow only sug- 
gested itself to Norman W. Gibson, Brie, 
Pa., several years ago and the realization 
came true when this young man and three 
of his friends, Floyd C. Watson, Kelletts- 
ville, Gordon M. Guinson, Girard and Fred 
A. Curtze, also of Erie, agreed to purchase 
fifty acres of land, to which the same num- 
ber of acres were added by Mr. B. Collins, 
to be returned when the preserve ceases to 
function. 

The refuge is known as the “Gibson Arch- 
ery Preserve” and is located in Kinsley 
Township, Forest County. 

Firearms may be carried only to the 
boundary line and anyone interested in arch- 
ery may have the privilege of hunting on 
the area. Mr. Gibson and his friends have 
already killed deer, rabbits and squirrels 
with the bow and arrow. 


FIELD TRIALS 
The Leechburg Field Trial Club will hold 
its Spring Field Trial consisting of Puppy, 
Derby and All Age stakes for bird dogs on 
March 21; also a Beagle Trial on March 27 
and 28. 


The Capitol City Field Trial Association 
will hold its spring meeting on the club 
grounds at Indiantown Gap, March 25 and 
26 and a record entry is expected. Various 
stakes have been proposed, an announcement 
of which will appear in the March number. 
At a recent meeting, E. K. Tingley was 
reelected President; H. G. Garman, First 
Vice-President, Paul Howry, Second Vice- 
President and R. L. Reagan, Secretary. 


The Berks County Chapter of the Izaak 
Walton League will hold its bird dog trials 
in Reading on March 14. 
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Freak deer with three antlers on one side. 
usual specimen was photographed by W. M. Dippold of 
Kittanning. 


AMONG THE TRAP SHOOTERS 

In a blinding snow storm, the opening of 
the three days white flyer tournament was 
held over the Twin-Pike traps, Ambler, the 
second week in January. “Joe” Heistand, 
the Hillsboro ace, missed but three in 45 
tries, Herman Peterson, Montana, was run- 
ner up, 41; and L. H. House, Toledo, O., 


was third. Edward Lamberson, N. J., 
former Eastern zone champion, did some 
excellent shooting. Alexander Schwartz, 


Philadelphia, turned in a score of 12. 

The last three days of the week ending 
January 11 the marksmen competed for the 
live bird state championship over the South 
End Gun Club’s grounds, Reading. Some 
of the best wing shots in the country par- 
ticipated. 


The Philadelphia Trap League, which 
comprises Meadow Springs, Safety Rod and 
Gun Club, Philadelphia, and Camden, N. J., 
held its second 50 clay target match in 
December, the Meadow Springs being the 
hosts. Camden won the match; first team, 
total score, 310; second team, 264. Meadow 
Springs, first team, 297; second team, 263. 
The Safety Rod and Gun Club turned out 
but five shooters, and while they partici- 
pated, the scores failed to count. Camden, 
N. J., is now leading the League. 

Some of the registered clay target shoots 
scheduled for Pennsylvania include :— 
May 30—Daddy’s Play Ground, Maytown 
Sept. 7—Daddy’s Play Ground, Maytown 
February 20-22—Grand American Handicap, 
(live birds), Reading, Pa. 

February 22-23—Shamokin, Pennsylvamia, 
State Shoot and National Championship, 
Valley Gun and Country Club. 





Registered shoots attract many Pennsy]l- 
vania shooters though of late years trap 
shooting clubs have not been having these 
matches. Now is a good time to register 
a shoot so that dates will not conflict with 
others arranged. 


The date of the Great Eastern handicap 
over the South End Gun Club’s traps, Read 
ing, has been changed. The preliminary 
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This un- 
meeting will take place February 14 and 
the big classic will follow the next day. 


Raymond S. Brubaker, former Pennsyl- 
vania flyer champion, won the trophy at the 


South End Gun Club, January 11 with 
49x50. Fred S. Hess, Philadelphia, and H. 
A. Trout, Boyertown, were runners up. 


Dave Sweigart, Quaker City, Morris Leitzel, 
Reading and George Neubling, each had 45 
in the shoot-off, the former going straight 
to win the class trophy. 

Roxboro Gun Club, near Philadelphia, 
continues to keep up its trap shooting ac- 


tivities. At a recent shoot J. W. Eshleman, 
Jr., Laneaster, was high over all; James 
Wertz, Roxboro, was runner-up. Shoots 


were also held on Christmas and New Year’s 
and a good field of marksmen turned out 
for both events. 


IN MEMORIAM 


The year 1935 took a number of comrades 


and associates at the traps, among them 
being “Jack” Andrews, Kinser; E. Reed 
Shaner, Pittsburgh; Stevenson Crothers, 


Sr., and Walter Serbing, Philadelphia. 


GOSHAWK vs. RABBIT AND DOG 

Allen Russell, Emporium, was hunting 
snowshoe rabbits. His dog Jack hit a trail, 
started tongueing, but soon stopped. Russell 
thought the hound had caught a rabbit, so 
he started in pursuit but soon met the dog 
coming back. The animal looked chagrined 
and Russell wondered why he came back 
so quickly. He soon found out. There were 
spots of blood on the small of the dog’s 
back and slight gashes. As Russell was ex- 
amining the hound a Goshawk suddenly flew 
from the ground to a tree. A quick shot 
and a dead hawk was the result. 

What had happened was that the rabbit 
had come through there, the hawk had been 
on the watch for his breakfast, and caught 
him. When Jack came along the hawk at- 
tacked him, sinking his talons into the 
small of the canine’s back. Marks of the 
predator’s wings were much in evidence in 
the snow. 


KILLS BEAR 

Dr. H. W. Bagenstoss, West Reading, 
Pennsylvania, was the fortunate and skilled 
marksman who killed a 342 lb. bear dur- 
ing the past season. 

The following observations on the effect 
of the two shots from a_ .300 caliber rifle 
using a soft nose copper jacket 150 grain 
bullets are of interest. The first shot at 
a range of 80 yards struck the bear back 
of the front shoulder. It was running very 
fast when the shot was fired and rolled 
several times when hit. It tried to get up, 
thrashing about with its front feet con- 
siderably, but could not. The second shot 
struck the animal in the top of the neck as 
it lay on the ground, not killing it instantly 
and leaving a considerable pool. 

The first bullet destroyed hair and skin 
on an area the size of a man’s hand. The 
bullet was found in three pieces just under 
the skin within two inches of the wound 
and had not gone as deep as the ribs. The 
second bullet went straight into the top of 
the neck, tore a hole as large as a baseball 
in the muscles of the neck and was found in 
fragments at the bone of the neck. This 
bullet had not broken a bone—not even the 
dorsal process of the neck vertebrae. This 
shot was fired at close range—40 yards. A 
prize specimen killed without breaking any 
bones. 





Mr. Barto was recently re-elected for the 
twelfth consecutive year as secretary of the 
Carbon County Sportsmen Association. He 


is widely known to sportsmen throughout 
the State and has always cooperated with 
the Fish, Game and Forestry Departments 
in promoting policies for the betterment ot 
wildlife. He is also secretary of the North 


East Division, comprising nine counties of 
the Pa. Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs 
and has been instrumental in promoting 
the organization of many county units 


within this State. 

His profession is a public school teacher, 
at present employed as one of the element- 
ary school principal's in the Hazleton City 
Schools. 

Mr. Barto is also serving as secretary of 
the Tri-Valley Out Door Club, Weatherly, 
a position which he has filled for the past 
16 years. 





BERNARD D. HETRICK 


Mr. Hetrick was born in Johnsonburg, 
Pennsylvania, May 16, 1892, and became in- 
terested in wildlife conservation at an early 
age, inheriting this fine quality from a 
splendid pre-revolutionary stock of ances- 
tors. He founded and is secretary of the 
Butler County Sportmen’s Association and 
for years has been vitally interested in Boy 
Seout activities, at present being Scout- 
master of Troop Seven, Butler. He is also 
an author and amateur photographer. 

His paternal grandparents settled on 4a 
farm of cutover stump land near DuBois— 
Grandfather took only gun and left on 
horseback for County Seat. Told grand- 
mother if wolf got in trap to call neighbors. 
Found trapped wolf. Rather than walk 
several miles to and from neighbors, she 
lashed butcher knife to bean pole with 
garter and speared wolf to death. 


PHILADELPHIA GOSHAWK 

A goshawk flew through the living room 
window of the residence of Mrs. Josephine 
Carr, Forresdale Avenue, Philadelphia, on 
November 2d, receiving minor _ injuries. 
Later it was killed in the presence of Game 
Protector Stucke who reported the incident. 

There was an unusually heavy migration 
of these birds last year and certain indi- 
viduals apparently wandered from their 
natural course. This is undoubtedly true 
of the bird in question. 

Since the close of the 1935 small game 
season the Midland Sportsmen’s Club, Mid- 
land, Beaver County, has purchased and 
stocked 210 cottontail rabbits and promoted 
an extensive winter feeding campaign. 
These two programs were financed from club 
funds. 


TOO MANY CATS 

“On my trip to Cameron County during 
the deer season I traveled by night, and 
while on the Buck Tail trail between Lock 
Haven and Renova I counted four rabbits, 
one coon and fourteen stray house cats. All 
of these cats were about several miles from 
the nearest house. I stopped a few times 
and tried to get a shot at them but was not 
fast enough. I think sportsmen in that sec- 
tion should do something about them.”— 
Michael Thaler, State Fire Warden, Hazel- 
ton, Pa. 
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GROUSE A DELICACY STUFFED 
OR NOT 


A Barred Owl was caught in a trap, held 
in captivity until an injury healed, and 
then liberated in the show room of Adam 
Kaminski, a Blossburg taxidermist. The 
room contained all kinds of mounted game 
and birds of prey. The owl took a look at 
all the mounted specimens, blinked his eyes 
as though the whole set up was real, and 
then pounced upon a mounted _ ruffed 
grouse, sinking its talons deep in its neck— 
so deep in fact that they could hardly be 
pried loose. The specimen was ruined. 





TEN COMMANDMENTS FOR 
HUNTERS 


By Hon. Ross L. Leffler 


PROVIDE for the conservation of 
“Game” by planting food and cover, 
for without it wild-life cannot ex- 

OBEY the law and assist your game 
ist. 
protector in order to assure good 
hunting for all, 

BE careful of fire in the woods, for 
every one loses when timber burns. 

NEVER kill wantonly and brutally 
—make clean kills. If you wound 
an animal do not permit it to die 
a lingering death. 

DON’T be a game-hog whose only de- 
sire is to get “the limit.’’ Sport 
and health are the greater rewards. 

SAFEGUARD human life by the care- 
ful handling of firearms—always 
see your game before you shoot. 

RESPECT the rights of the farmer, 
protect his property and assist in 
bringing to justice those who de- 
stroy, for you are his guest when 
you hunt upon his land. 

STUDY the great out doors and ob- 
serve the life and habits of the 
dwellers of the forests and fields, 
so that you may not disturb the 
balance of nature, for all wild life 
serves a useful purpose. 

CREATE and foster clean sportsman- 
ship and healthful recreation in 
the fields and forests thereby as- 
suring for posterity the same rights 
and privileges youu have enjoyed. 

KEEP in touch with your Game Com- 
mission and its work, and never 
permit politics to interfere with its 
activities, 











DEAD OR ALIVE? 


Mr. Paul Nuss, of Ringtown, home on a 
furlough from the United States Army, was 
sitting in the kitchen of his home one day 
when his sister saw a buck crossing one of 
their fields. She called to her brother who 
got his shot gun and started after it. He 
missed it the first shot but knocked it down 
the second. Upon reaching the animal he 
stooped to pick it up. However, it had 
only been stunned and suddenly jumped up 
and charged him so viciously that he could 
not retreat fast enough to escape injury. 
He had practically all his clothes ripped 


off, was badly bruised, and the ground 
about 100 feet around was considerably 
torn up. He finally succeeded in clubbing 


it to death with his gun although he broke 
the stock and ruined the barrels doing so. 
The buck was a 4-point. The incident was 
reported by Fish Warden Anthony Lech, 
of Shenandoah. 

















































GROUSE OBSERVATIONS 


Sam Light, President of the Pennsylvania 
Game and Fish Propagation Association 
writes very interestingly on grouse observa- 
tions as follows: 

“IT was out with one or two of my bird 
dogs almost every day last season. I have 
five of them, and I wanted them to have 
all the work I could give them on grouse. 
I found that we had more grouse closer to 
the towns and farms than we’ve had for 
the past ten years. At my bird shooting 
camp in the Clearfield mountains near the 
State nursery, birds were scarcer than they 
have been in years, and the few birds my 
guests and I killed were about three-fifths 
the size of the grouse near the farms and 
towns. I noticed practically all the birds 
we flushed were on the flats of the moun- 
tains, in jerusalem oak, undoubtedly in this 
high cover on account of the heavy rains 
we had early in the month. Naturally they 
were in the hemlocks in bad weather. An- 
other thing I noticed was the scarcity of 
feed. There wasn’t near the amount I ob- 
served in previous years. 

“T believe the deer are eating all the feed. 
The tips of the jerusalem oak are nipped 
off in areas covering several miles. One 
thing which may- account for the scarcity 
of grouse around the Clearfield section was 
that there were no mountain ash berries 
this year in places where I always saw them 
(except in 1933) before. I do not attribute 
the scarcity of grouse this year wholly to 
the lack of mountain ash berry in this 
particular vicinity, but I do know that these 
berries are indeed a favorite food of grouse 
in that region. Neither do I wish to imply 
that there is a general scarcity of grouse 
this year, for on a couple of occasions when 
I was just working the dogs, and not hunt- 
ing, I ran into coveys of eight or nine.” 


Right: Unusual photo of Black- 
snake climbing down: tree. Sub- 
mitted by Thomas Beldowicz, Nan- 
ticoke, Pa. 


Below: Edward 
Pollock, Central 
City, with wild 
cat killed a half 
mile from town. 


Weight 22 Ibs.; 
Length 55 inches. 
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Planting Food for Wildlife 


By WILLIAM C. GRIMM 





BLACK WALNUT 
(Juglans nigra) 


SHAG-BARK HICKORY 
(Carya ovata) 








BEECH 
(Fagus grandifolia) 





BUTTERNUT 


(Juglans cinerea) 


HAZELNUT 
(Corylus americana) 
Wiliam ©. Grivint -_ /956 








Editor’s note: We are indeed grateful to 
Mr. Grimm for the series of drawings of 
trees and shrubs and the descriptions there- 
of which will appear in this and future 
issues of the PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS. 

Black Walnut: Large trees, attaining 
height of 80 or more feet. Leaves alter- 
nate, compound, with from 13-23 leaflets. 
Fruit round, the nut enclosed by a fleshy 
hull which does not split. Difficult to trans- 
plant, due to large tap root. Nuts should 
be planted where trees are desired. Plant 
in fall as soon as ripe and cover with 
about two inches of soil. It is not neces- 
sary to remove the hulls before planting. 
If it is desired to keep the nuts for spring 
planting they may be layered in a box of 
moist sand and buried until spring. Nuts 
will not sprout if they become dry. The 
best situations for planting are open ones 
with fairly rich and moist soil. 

Beech: A large tree with smooth gray 
bark, and alternate, simple, sharply-toothed 
leaves. Shiny brown, triangular nuts are 
enclosed in a stalked, prickly bur. The nuts 
may be planted as soon as ripe in the fall 
or buried overwinter in a box of moist 
sand. Plant % inch deep in rich, fairly 
moist soil. Does well in birch-maple wood- 
lands. Produces food for many game birds 
and animals. It is a desirable ornamental 
and shade tree. 

Butternut: Rather large tree, resembling 
somewhat the Black Walnut. Distinguished 
by its sticky, hairy young twigs, leafstalks, 
and elongated, egg-shaped fruits, and by the 
flat, gray ridges of its bark. Propagated 
same as Black Walnut. Nuts provide food 
for squirrels. 

Shag-bark Hickory: Large 
ing a height of 60 or more feet. Bark gray, 
becoming shaggy on old trunks. Leaves 
alternate, compound, with usually 5, some- 
times 7, leaflets. Husk splits away from 
nuts at maturity. Propagated same as 

Nuts much sought by squir- 


tree, attain- 


Black Walnut. 
rels. Produces valuable wood and makes a 
good ornamental or shade tree. Other 
species of hickory recommended are: Big 
Shag Bark (Carya laciniosa), Mockernut 
(Carya laciniosa), and Pignut (Carya 
glabra). 

Hazelnut: Rather tall shrub, often form- 
ing dense thickets. Twigs bristly-hairy. 
Leaves alternate, broadly oval with wavy 
and finely-toothed margin. The nuts are 
enclosed in the bases of leafy bracts. Prop- 
agated same as Beech. Furnishes food for 
game and is good for ornamental planting. 





GAME LAND SURVEYS 
(Continued from page 6) 
century ago, but the remaining markers or 
replacements are generally stones, stone 
heaps or posts and stones which stand alone 
as mute witnesses of their accurate loca- 
tion. This makes the work of the surveyor 
all the more outstanding, since the location 
of all these corners must be checked and 
proven correct, before his work is satis- 
factorily completed. To do this, he must 
apply his knowledge of engineering, land 
laws, abstracting and forestry which is ac- 


quired only after years of experience. Most 
of the tracts are unseated land, and there 
are numerous things to mislead the sur- 
veyor; misplaced monuments, errors in 
deeds of the courses or length of lines, inter- 
mediate markers, blazes on trees made by 
lumbermen, junior warrants and many other 
problems which appear frequently to com- 
plicate accuracy. So it is with the greatest 
care and good judgment that the final 
boundaries are determined. 

Very frequently, interesting features open 
up in the course of this work which are 


surprising and at the same time add to its 


pleasure. One of these is the historical 
background unearthed in the records of 


Pennsylvania and her numerous subdivi- 
sions, and for a student of history a wonder- 
ful fund of information is available. Gene- 
alogical and other interesting data supply- 
ing local color also are found in these 
records, from which a gifted writer would 
be able to obtain material for the founda- 
tion of many an interesting tale, and who 
could use the territory covered by that par- 
ticular game land for its initial setting. 





Type of gate used on roads constructed on State 
Game Lands. 


NOT GENERALLY KNOWN 


By NORMAN M. Woop 


One of the largest crow roosts in South- 
eastern Pennsylvania is located South of 
the Lincoln Highway, a mile East of Gap, 
on the Lincoln Highway. Thousands gather 
there each evening. Sportsmen of Lancaster 
and Chester Counties could secure some 
good shooting and at the same time do some 
effective crow control work in this section. 

Following what he believed to be the 
tracks of a snowshoe rabbit, and arriving 
at the end of the trail, Lewis Lauver, mine 
host of the Ickesburg Hotel, Perry County, 
peered into the crevices of some rocks and 
was actually scratched in the face by a wild 
eat. The bobeat, crouching in between the 
rocks, escaped because Lauver had laid his 
gun down before he began to investigate. 


When a ruffed grouse flies into your face 
in closed season and you are KO’d it is a 
warning never to try and take game out of 
season. The story is told about two hunt- 
ers in Lycoming County during the deer 
season. A grouse was seen crawling under 
an old log by a deer hunter that was up a 
tree and he told a fellow hunter on the 
ground to catch it. As both men attempted 
to eatch the bird, the grouse, in its charac- 
teristic manner, flew directly in the face of 
one of the nimrods. Both man and bird 
were dazed for a time. In the meantime 
the grouse made its escape. 

Deputy game protector E. S. Shields, Arm- 
strong County, reports the killing of a rab- 
bit in that county in November which held 
three young. This is another proof that 
these animals breed several times a year. 

Tenn. authorities put a blood hound on 
the trail of Nehemiah Butler, negro, for the 
larceny of an automobile and when the of- 
ficers apprehended Butler he was using the 
hound as a rabbit dog. The dog’s name was 
Sherlock Holmes, Jr. 

Oscar C. Lawrence, Erie, still goes hunt- 
ing and it is said that he can clip the 
whiskers off a woodchuck at two hundred 
yards. He is 90 years old. 

The Jack Miner Migratory Bird Founda- 
tion is a non-profit organization and deserves 
the support of every interested conserva- 
tionist in the United States and Canada. 
Mr. Miner’s bird sanctuary has been the 
means of protecting and increasing many 
species of waterfowl, especially our wild 
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SPECIAL LICENSES 


(Continued from page 5) 


cepting under a certificate to be issued from 
the Department of Agriculture of Pennsyl- 
vania, after inspection by a representative 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry of that 
Department, and quarantine when neces- 
sary. In lieu of this inspection, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will accept a health 
certificate issued by a competent veterinar- 
ian at point of origin and approved by the 
Live Stock Regulatory Board at point of 
origin. These certificates shall be issued in 
duplicate, the original to be mailed to the 
Department of Agriculture, Harrisburg, 
and the duplicate shall accompany the birds 
or animals in transit, thus making it possi- 
ble for any enforcement officer to readily 
satisfy himself that the birds or animals 
imported had been inspected, as required 
by law. 

A copy of the Game Law, which not only 


many other refuges throughout North Am-_ substantiates the information in this arti- 
erica. This wonderful project deserves the cle, but gives the full and complete law 


support of Publie spirited conservationists 


on these licenses, will be sent to any person 
everywhere. 


requesting a copy. 





The Brown Creeper; Our 


Tiniest Winter Woodsman 
By Dr. GEORGE MIKSCH SUTTON 


The brown creeper has the head and facial expression of a 
wren, and the body and movement of a woodpecker. His long, 
curved bill assists him in his capture of dormant insects which 
he finds in the bark, and his sharp clawed feet and stiff prop- 
like tail feathers help him to climb the tree trunks easily. 
Like the tree sparrow, golden-crowned kinglet and slate-colored 
junco, the brown creeper occurs only during the winter months 
in most parts of Pennsylvania. He comes to us in October and 
leaves in April or very early May. During his winter sojourn 
with us he is rather silent for the most part and gives forth 
only a faint bead-like call-note which resembles the lisping of 
a cedar waxwing. It might be written “‘dee-e-e.” It is so faint 
a note that it is not often detected by anyone but the bird 
student who is listening for it. Many times I have been in the 
woods with people who have wished to know the birds better 
and found that it was a rather exceptional person who was 
able to detect the cry of the brown creeper when it was first 
listened for. 

The plumage of our little visitor is brownish in general] tones, 
but there are interesting patterns of black, buffy and gray all 
over the head, back and wings, and the coloration on the whole 
is protective so that when the bird stops for a moment on the 
bark it is almost impossible to see him. 

Once when I was hunting I saw three brown creepers on a tree close to each other. 
Upon shooting the shotgun the three birds instantly stopped and remained motionless for 
over five minutes, refusing to leave even though I approached them within four or five 
feet. When I reach my hand out to them they flew away and in characteristic fashion 
alighted at the base of a nearby trunk and hitched spirally upward until they were 
lost to view among the topmost branches. 

The spring song of the brown creeper, which is rarely heard in Pennsylvania, is a 
beautiful though faint performance. One ornithologist has described it as resembling the 
weird sighing of wind in hemlock trees. To me it suggests somewhat a faintly given warb- 
ler song of some kind. In Pennsylvania I have heard brown creepers singing only in 
Pymatuning swamp in Crawford county, where the birds may nest.. The normal nesting 
range of the brown creeper is in Canada, however. ‘ 

The nest is usually built under a piece of loose hanging bark. The eggs, which are five 
to seven in number, are white with faint brown spots, and resemble those of chickadee’s 
or wren’s somewhat. Altogether the brown creeper is one of our most interesting and 





The Brown Creeper 
is one of our most 
valuable winter birds. 


geese, and encouraged the establishment of valuable winter birds and is worthy of the greatest protection we can give it. 
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